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The Shape of Things 
Oo 
THE BEST EVIDENCE OF GREEK SUCCESS IN 
checking the Italian drive is the complete absence of 
news from Rome about the campaign apart from an 
announcement of a shake-up in the high command of the 
army in Albania. It would be unwise to overplay the ex- 
tent of the setback which Mussolini's legions have suf- 
fered, but it is possible to draw some conclusions about 
its immediate consequences. The most important result 
s the shattering of Italian hopes of imitating the Ger- 
man victory in Poland and forcing the capitulation of 
Greece within a few wecks. Before General Ubaldu 
Soddu can regain the offensive he will have to reorganize 
is forces, and meanwhile the onset of winter will 
strongly reinforce the mountain defense line. But in the 
inny islands of the Aegean the British will have time 
to establish their new air and naval bases, from which 
they already are launching punishing raids on Italy. A 
further consequence of Greece's vigorous resistance is 
the stiffening it affords to the morale of Turkey, Yugo- 
lavia, and other threatened countries. Meanwhile Ger- 
many is holding singularly aloof from the Italian cam- 
paign. Did Hitler disapprove of his partner's adventure, 
which is an obvious attempt to compensate for the Ger- 
man Gleichschaltung of Rumania? And is he hoping 
that Italy will run into so much trouble that Mussolini 
will be compelled to appeal for Nazi assistance and pay 
a heavy price for it? 
+ 


GENERAL WEYGAND, SENT TO NORTH AFRICA 
to organize its defense, seems to be carrying out his task 
in a way displeasing to the Nazis and their Vichy satel- 
lites. They intended him to keep out the British and 
break any ‘Free French” movement, but he appears to 
regard his duty as including the prevention of any effort 
to disrupt the French empire for the benefit of the Axis 
powers. He is now reported to be sitting tight in Algiers 
and ignoring orders to return to France. His attitude 
helps to explain the lack of progress in Laval’s negotia- 
tions with Germany. 


IF NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN HAD DIED FIVE 
years ago he would have rated a minor place in hist 

as an able administrator and social reformer. As it 1s, 
he seems doomed to long remembrance as one of t! 
unhappiest misfits who ever occupied 10 Downing Strect 
He was not a bad man, and he genuinely sought | 
and worked hard to achieve it. But because he was 
ignorant, obstinate, and unimaginative he led his country 
Straight into war. It was not his failure alone but that 
of the class which he represented—a class so intent « 
maintaining its privileges, so obsessed with its fears of 
Bolshevism, that it entirely missed the revolutionary 11 
even altcr 


’ 


plications of Nazism. Chamberlain himself 
he had listened personally to Hitler's ravings and 
mitted under threats to the humiliation of Munich, st 
failed to realize the extent of Nazi ambitions and th 
utter futility of appeasement. He came back really belies 
and basked 


the plaudits of a people he had deluded as he had deluded 


ing he had secured “peace for our time” 


himself. That was the apotheosis of appeasement, of the 
sabotage of collective security which began when Japan 
invaded Manchuria. Step by step the British Tories under 
the leadership of Earl Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain 
broke up the hopeful machinery of the League of Na- 
tiors, while always expressing devotion to the spirit of 
Geneva. They won the 1935 general election by promises 
to strengthen collective security while at the same time 
they quietly jettisoned sanctions against Italy. So Ethi- 
opia was sacrificed, then Spain, then Czechoslovakia, by 
the men who made war inevitable because they dared 
take no risks for peace. Today the personal tragedy of 
Neville Chamberlain is being stressed, but death does 
not remove the disastrous consequences of failure. No 
British imperialist, except perhaps Lord North, ever did 


so much to undermine the British Empire. 


a 


JOHN L. LEWIS, THE “GREAT PROFILE” OF 
the labor stage, whose career in more recent months might 
be described under the heading from Hamlet to ham, 
is due to take his own cue next week at Atlantic City 
and retire as head of the C. I. O. We hope there will be 
no hitch in the performance, but the Communist claque 
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REASONING OF THE SUPREME COURT 
» Apex sitdown-strike decision has led the Unit 
s Circuit Court of Appeals in New York to sit d 
on the government's revival of six-year-old ind 
ts against the leadership of the Fur Workers’ U 
irned Hand, for a unanimous bench, rever 
ctions of Ben Gold, Irving Potash, and tl 
lcfendants under the Sherman Act on the gro 
Supreme Court in the Apex case had “re; 
carlier interpretations of that statute. Under tl 
r interpretations, which Thurman Arnold 
ht to resurrect, a unionization campaign could it 
“restraint of trade” punishable under the anti-ts 
s. The offense of which the fur workers’ leaders | 
1 found guilty in the District Court was “restraint 
in furs between New York City and Newark. 7 
restraint occurred in the course of a campaign to orgat 
three non-union shops in Newark in 1932. But the 
() ns during me weck. A preliminary pronounce- preme Court in the Apex case made it clear that “rests 
of trade” under the anti-trust laws is “restraint of tr 
in the common-law sense and applies to attempts to | 
ania to th commercial competition but not to such restraint as 1 
innot practice occur in the course of ordinary trade-union activities. |] 
unions carrying Circuit Court, following this line of reasoning, revert 
the furrier convictions, for Gold, Potash, and their 
lows were not trying to restrict commercial competit 
but to unionize an industry. 
STEEL INSTITUTE IS 
of the embargo on 
in the sale of IN AUGUST, UNDER A LETTER OF INTENT 
‘country. The issued by the War Department, Henry Ford began t 


+ 


ted. We think erection of a plane-engine factory at River Rouge. 7 
and finished will soon be completed. The government and Ford 


} 


klogs of orders still negotiating the question of how the cost of the | 


and | shall be paid. In the meantime, the Defense Commi 
has awarded Ford a contract to build some 3,000 eng 
in the new factory. Their total cost will be $122,323, 


The Defense Commission waited, discreetly, until 


of the principal bott! day after election to announce the contract, for it g 


um. That two-ocean navy is one of our outstanding violators of the Wagner Act, 


fact that our facilities it contains no provision requiring Ford to obey the labor 
are dangerously insuffi law. Six NLRB orders are now outstanding against | 


p Iron and Steel Institute and one—involving his main factory at Dearborn 


i 


1 for and placed tonnages been upheld by the Circuit Court of Appeals. A stipula 
hant vessels.”’ Heavy ship- tion providing for observance of the Wagner Act was 
hich there is likewise ; ritten into the International Shoe Company contract 
n. Inquiry about the re ntly after a protest by the United Shoe Workers. But 
ns of machine tox n th Ford contract contains only stipulations requiring the 
rk on October 8 brought mpany to live up to the Walsh-Healey Act. The presence 
on. The Washingto l) { these stipulations, of course, is no guaranty of ob 
10 strict embargo on machine rvance; in fact, the United Shoe Workers assert that 
yn of how we should g¢ y are a dead letter in their contract. But their inclusio% 
1 the Ford contract would at least show that the Defense 

mmission intends to honor its repeated pledges that 


labor laws will be enforced on defense. 
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THE TEST-TUBE REVOLUTION GOES ON APACE. 
A new synthetic material, Cordura, to be used in the 
making of automobile tires is described in the news 
edition of the American Chemical Society. It is made of 
cellulose which is derived from cotton but also from 
her sources; it is specially made for building tires and 
1as several advantages over the cotton fiber now in use. 
nder load, the rayon fiber lengthens gradually, while 
tton fiber does not. The tensile strength of Cordura 
omes greater as it gets dry; that of cotton decreases. 

As the temperature goes up, the strength of Cordura 
omes as much as thirty times that of cotton. Here are 
figures on performance: The best cotton tire is worn out 
t 21,000 miles; Cordura is still in good condition at 
52,000. Run at 80 degrees Fahrenheit a cotton tire is 
scless after 6,000 miles; Cordura is in good condition 
t 20,000. Run at 106 degrees, the comparative milcages 
re 600 and 18,000. It is also reported that a set of 
rdura tires has actually been driven more than 100,000 
les. Cordura will arouse resistance in the sales room. 
fore serious, it will cut down further the outlets for 
iton. A few years ago the social-minded Rust brothers, 
ving invented a cotton-picking machine, took steps to 
sure that it would not increase the already serious 
onomic dislocation in the South. It becomes more and 
ore clear that we must devise some form of social 
ntrol whereby the miracles of the test-tube revolution 


may be released without bringing hardship in their train. 


Molotov in Berlin 


AZI diplomatic technique requires negotiations to 
be completed entirely under cover and to be fol- 
wed by a much-publicized conference which proceeds 
reach unanimous agreement with miraculous speed. 
hus the efficiency of the ‘new order’’ is demonstrated. 
this pattern has been followed in the case of Russia, 
Molotov’s visit to Berlin suggests that the horse-trading 
s over and he has come to sign on the dotted line. 
It is significant that on this occasion Berlin is the scene 
f action. In August, 1939, when Hitler had favors to 
‘k and Russia was in a position to command a high 
rice for its neutrality, von Ribbentrop flew to Moscow, 
This time Hitler is not making requests but demands, 
nd he is able to summon the Russian emissary to his 
ipital. The change 
line in Soviet power vis-d-vis Germany in the past four- 


is symptomatic of the relative de- 


en months. In spite of the huge territorial and strategic 
ins which Russia has achieved, it is far less able to 
resist German threats than it was before the war started. 
For there is now no western front, and if Hitler wished 
to strike at the Ukraine, he could leave a holding force 


in France and the Low Countries and switch the bulk of 
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€ i 1 time. SX } ( 
n is on the Kr | i ) iw 
honeyed accents of ft Ishiy 1 sugar-coated 
bribes. It is not very hard to guess the 1 re of t 
1 ids. In the first Hitler wa R to 1 
the re t tripartite pact effective by r a non 
i [ | nt w Ja 3 V¢ | } 
latter to turn south te 1 the Dutch East Indtes, th 
ening the Br 1 Empire in the rear and | 
United St pt pied in the Pacific. Japan ts « ly 
eager for an understanding with R 1 and prol 


willing to pay a fairly high price for it However, it 1s 


looking to German pressure on Moscow to keep Russia's 


terms within bounds. 
Germany s second require! it i of tl 


Soviets in clearing a passage across the Dardanell 
Tork Lost eg) ee na ee eke een ae oe 
UrKCY 1as AGO pce a very firm iine in the ta Ol i¢ 
Axis advance into the Balkans and has refused to aban- 
don its British alliance. It has not gone actively to the 


aid of Greece, but its armies stand ready to prevent 
Bulgaria from stabbing Greece in the back. Still wor 


1 
| 


ey block the way into Asia Minor, which is the only 


a 


available route by which German land power can out- 
flank British sea power. In making this stand Turkey has 


been acting on the ass imption that Russia, equally con- 


] te te 1 
cerned with keeping the straits out of German hands, 


would give it tacit if not open support. 


wants, therefore, is Russian pressure on Turkey to for 
the Turks to come to heel. In return, it has | g- 
gested, he is willing to offer Russia a free hand in Ir 

1 an O} portunity to win access to the waters of the 


Indian Ocean. As a bribe this would be doubly ad 
tageous, for not only is it at the cost of a third part 
also, if acct 
for Britain. 
1] 
i 


ils such as these wil 


pted, it would provide still another worry 


be easy for Russia to 


Propos not 
swallow, for they will leave its strategic position in ft 


It 1S pos ib] 


tion to Germany seriously undermined 
thercfore, that Molotov will stall for time, especially 


} 1 ) , , 
disastrous earthquake in Rumania has in 


troduced an unexpecte d complication for the Nazis. The 


now that the 


i \ 


I 

full extent of the damage is not yet known, but re ports 

of extensive destruction in the oil fields suggest that 

Russian oil may now command a higher premium than 
) I 


ever. Dislocation of the transport system may also hinder 
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ther gains were recorded in the reelection of Repr 
sentatives Healey (co-author of the Walsh-Healey Act) 
Voorhis, Hook, Welsh, Leavy, Coffee, Boland, O’D 
and others with similarly good legislative records. Of t 
116 Democrats who voted against the Smith amen 
ments to the Wagner Act, only 10 were defeated. O 
the other hand, the primaries lopped off Senators H 
ind Burke and rid the House of the notorious Mr. Thor 
kelson; and two of the most virulent opponents of tl 
Wagner Act, Representative Anderson, of Missouri, at 
Routzohn, of Ohio, were defeated at the polls. The s 
Ame 


tained strength of the Administration in all parts of t 


: : . aw 

new House of country, as reflected in the Congressional contests, mal Law! 
a . ‘* ( 

nention numer- an even sorrier thing of the pathetic post-mortem ni isu 


us iMpor- advanced by Willkie diehards to the effect that th 


it may be viewed hero would have won but for the unfortunate geograp! 


heck or ca 


nta 
ised 


Nn bi 


| which serves to ¢ | distribution of a few hundred thousand votes. 
any 
ie © 


lute tocrgutonene 4 Mellon in the Manger st 


1940 Congressional p pe St. Lawrence River falls 224 feet on its 1,2( 


lic opinion revealed by the 
i 


sOf The ami-ieral mile journey from Lake Ontario to the Atlantic. | 


is the most even stream on the continent; the variatior 


Democrats won 22 between its maximum and minimum flow, a crucial fact 


uning one 


ne being La jin power development, are slight. Waiting to be har 


nessed in the steady pour of the St. Lawrence's waters 
the greatest source of hydroelectric power on the Nort 
American continent. Most of this great river lies i 
Canada, but the United States shares ownership of t! 
turbulent International Rapids section between Ogder 


burg and Massena, New York. Along these forty-nit 
miles, the river falls ninety-two feet, and here electri 
could be developed at a cost of little more than one-ten 
of a cent per kilowatt hour, a fraction of the cost 
generating power by steam. 

Modern warfare depends in large part on the elects 
chemical and electro-metallurgical industries, and th asi 
in turn are dependent, as their name implies, on electr aaa 
power. In New York State, within reach of St. Lawren be | 
power, are raw materials for some of the most imp a: 


tant of these industries. These include four billion tot wail 
vO 


of magnetite and homatite iron ores, of which a billio: heay 


tons rank with the purest in the world; billions of tor bill | 
Wa 
of pyrites for the production of sulphuric acid; the fin suble 


» aSsul 
arpgul 


ing unlimited supplies of sodium and chlorine; excellent 
limited pl f sodium and chlorine; I] 


and most extensive deposits of salt in the country 


to stt 


deposits of graphite and zinc. Other raw materials ot ; 
trans 


war and industry could be readily and cheaply tran powe 
po 


ported to the power sites via the Great Lakes—St. La 
will | 
its al 


a hea 


rence waterway. Development of the Internation 
Rapids for power would also clear them for navigatio 


Thus the power project and the waterway are int lames 


connected, and the two combined represent a might) 


potential addition to America’s defense and industrial 


cerne 


with 


d lopment. 
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The struggle to unlock the potentialities of the St. Law- 
rence Valley, which has now been going on for more 
an a generation, has been a struggle between the people 
f the United States and of Canada on the one hand and 
the enormous political and economic power of th« 
num Company of America on the other. The price of 
ower is a major factor in the price of aluminum, the 
maintenance of the one is essential to the maintenance 
f the other. Mellon's giant monopoly in what has be- 


me one of the basic materials of modern industry and 





} 


odern war stands like a colossus across the Canadian- 
American border, with a firm grip not only on the St. 
Lawrence but on its tributaries, the St. Maurice and the 
Saguenay, and on the Niagara, at the other end of Lake 
Ontario. The Aluminum Company of America has excr- 
ised a veto over every power project in this great area 
1 both sides of the border. Where the Aluminum Com- 
ny could get its way, power was developed. “Where 
e threat of public development,” the New York Power 
\uthority said some years ago, “assured the possibility 
f competition with its power and aluminum monopolies, 
e development was blocked.” Mellon’s millions had 
if way. 
Mr. Roosevelt has precipitated the fight again by 
cating $1,000,000 from the $200,000,000 special 
fense fund given him by Congress, to pay the cost of 
preliminary engineering survey. And the Mellon in- 
sts, with their Niagara-Hudson (Morgan) power 
launched another propaganda campaign 
rainst the development of the St. Lawrence. The Alu- 


es, have 


num Company must have its profits and its monopoly, 
et defense suffer as it may. The coal interests are 
ng mobilized by the fear of cheap power, New York 
rt interests by their fear of a waterway. Railroads and 


> 


lroad labor are being told that they would suffer from 
e competition of the new seaway. American manufac- 
rers and shipowners are being confronted with the 
ogy of enhanced foreign competition. All the musty 
rguments that were used by toll roads against canals 
nd by canals against railroads are being resurrected in 
in effort to convince the American people that they 
would be harmed, somehow, by cheaper transportation, 
heaper power, cheaper production costs, and a cheaper 
bill for defense. The Nation intends to return to the 
subject of the St. Lawrence and to discuss the musty 
arguments being brought forward. At this time it wishes 
to stress only one point, A major defense program will 
transform the St. Lawrence from a question of cheaper 
power to one of sufficient power. St. Lawrence power 
will soon be a necessity. The Aluminum Company and 
its allies would like to control that necessity and impose 
a heavy price on its use. Congress, which will face this 
issue very soon, must decide whether it is primarily con- 
cerned with the defense of the Aluminum Company or 
with the defense of the United States. 












Unity for What? 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


} HE tormula of national unity v 1 
‘ ‘ ‘ ™ . ] ; ¢ > 



































€ S | it ¢ 
H ii Ne ‘ Ye [ A the ( [ i] [ 1) | ‘ 
I forward in vary t 
Pp: Cl 1 the ‘<= ry | ing | 
th ndidacy of Wer | Willkie. Str fof 1 
ind qualifications, the formula 1s this: Our 
in dat ger It is threat ied by of ot tt tf 
tary tyrannies in history. We can defend it y if 
stand together, putting asi le domestic animos a { 
striving as one man to build a nation 
Ol de f 

Many of the supporters of 1 pains 
out that they favor contin ly li il « O | 
as it is patriotic in its purp. ndh 
As Dorothy Thompson said in a recent col : 
need to say to the opposition Cheer up, you's 
friends.’ And prove it.” An engaging plea for p 
conflict in the midst of crisis is made by Jonathan Dan 
in his page in this issue. Mr. Danicls defends the old 


American custom of political vituperation he | \ 
th creativeness of controversy: he believes that un 
itsclf draws vitality from the ancient freedom to d 
I 1 myself curiously disturbed by this wh { 
sion. I find myself shying off from a c ept of 
untethered to ev nts and polt s. The ¢ t ( 
ne Hall left me both exalted and conf 1] 
Ci list S t forward by Mr. D 
and Miss Thompson fail to wipe out my doubts 
f the sort of world in which I shall care to live is to 


survive, certain changes must be s 
tain acts must be performed. If they are not attended 
soon, the struggle that this nation is engaged in will ; 


lost, and it will be lost for the whole work And sO a 


concept of unity which blurs the issues on which th 
struggle is being waged is not a source of national 
trength but a threat to it. Only a unity consciously and 
militantly dedicated to the end for which democrats are 
fighting on this planet has value or should be encour- 
aged. Any other concept is smeared with a dangerous 
Hitlerian mysticism. 

What we must unite upon is a bold program of den 
cratic advance. It must be founded in a determination to 
prevent the domination of our social and political life 
by powerful private interests. It must include a sharp 
analysis of the ways by which fascist intervention pro- 
ceeds to wreck a democratic state. It must demand un- 


compromising action against such intervention. It r ist 





encourage the most efficient and self-effacing collabora- 


I 





tion between democratic elements: 


, 
ilding a front to 








fascist all parti ind nationalities can That has been tried. It was tried in England until ¢] 
; as the best basis for a genuine divisions of policy and loyalty in the “united 


et 


i 


It must 
nir 


Chamberlain Cabinet well-nigh delivered the countr 
o the hands of the Nazis. It was tried in France: unit 


nta- 


onal 
the slogan even when reactionaries and Communi 
+] 
abotaging the war and Hitler's troops were mov 
ross the border. In each case the underlying meat 
of the war was played down in the mistaken idea 


hat only by ignoring unpleasant realities could the na 


on pres an appearance of solidarity. 


The only sort of unity that can be trusted to endur 


he strain of these coming days must emerge from a cle 


t! 
formulation in Washington of the issues of the wor 


LS THe <4 


struggle. On such a basis might be built a genuine unit 
front of all elements that can reasonably be expected 
work together. Some of those elements can doubtless | 
drawn from among the more liberal supporters of W< 
dell Willkie; there may be many a Patterson or a Stir 
son in the ranks of the Crusaders. But in that unit 
front there will be no room for the reactionaries at 
bigots and appeasers who were with Willkie to a m 


oe 


In this struggle they are to be ke pt on the other side 


the political barricades. 
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The Pres: 


Washingt November 11 


1S deep resentment here ag pao the press. 





HERE 
Part of it is due to a post-election peeve. The cam- 
paign was a dirty one, and the winners forget that 
was almost every other Presidential campaign in our 
tory and that they gave as well as they got. Part of 
anti-newspaper feeling in Administration circles 1s 
-to the misrepresentation to which New Dealers have 
en subjected since 1933. It causes them to feel at times 
maddened exasperation about as logical as the fury of a 
ir which has been bitten by a bee. 
Secretary Ickes provided an example at the press con- 
nce he called last week to gloat over the contrast 


een the views of the country’s newspapers and the 

lict of their readers. The Secretary wanted to kn 

ly a newspaper should print an editorial for national 
on its front page and yet carry inside “‘as bitter an 

k by a columnist as can be written on the President 

the President's family.” Presumably the paper to 

h he referred was the Washington Post, The col- 


st was Pegler. Secretary Ickes—I hope—did not 
nd to imply that the Post should have dropped Peg- 


salaciaa but he certainly sounded as if he did, and 
en his 
he didn’t think a newspaper to be free had to print 
ge. Here the New Deal’s doughtiest laid himself 
le open. The press will not be made freer by encour- 
ng publishers to censor their columnists. 


interlocutor goaded him to it, the Secretary 


Va 


The prob! em of the press in its main outlines is well 
yl} 


ig] To exercise freedom of speech one 


l unde rstood. 
ds only vocal chords. It is not necessary to buy a 
thedral in order to enjoy freedom of worship. But free- 
m of the press is the inalienable birthright only of an 
rican who can lay his hands on a million dollars. 

> Constitution gives every American the right to own 
wspaper, as it gives every American the right to own 
nd tiara. The problem of the press is one facet 

the monopoly problem. No one denies that freedom 
f the press is precious. ‘to New Dealers feel that it 
too precious to be left in the hands of so few people 
chains control roughly one-fifth of the total news- 
per circulation of the ny, and most of the press 
ithfully records the vox pop uli of the country clubs. 
lhe election returns show the widening rift between the 


mmon people and the press. Secretary Ickes cited the 





sults of a survey which Editor and Publisher may wish 
This showed that Mr. Roosevelt was 





t had never made. 
elected in 1932 with the support of 40 per cent of our 






BY I. F. 






Loses the Election 


STONE 


daily press; in 1936, with the support of 36 per cent; 
this year, with less than 23 per cent behind him. 

These figures, which lump little rural sheets with huge 
metropolitan organs, actually exaggerate the extent of 
Mr. Roosevelt's journalistic support. In terms of circula- 
tion I doubt whether more than 16 per cent of daily 

] 


newspaper circulation backed the President for reel 


tion. I know of only eleven dailies of considerable size 
north of the Mason and Dixon Line which were for 
( Massachusetts ) 
New York, 
(New Jersey ) 
( » Chicago Times, the Post-Dispatch and 
Star-1 7 of St. Louis, the Kansas City Journal, and t) 


Los Angeles Neu's. Only two northern chains 


Roosevelt. They are the Springfield 
Re publican, the News, Post, and P. M. 


the Philadelphia Record, the Camden 


the Pr McClatchy press in California's cen- 
tral valley and J]. David Stern’s Philadelphia-Camden 
comb on. Nor was the solid South solid jour 
istically. The only big paper supporting Roosevelt in 
> ff i rt > 
Tenn was the Nashville Tennessean; the only « 
in Ke was the I ( f ] “i N 
the pay 1 San Ant Dal H M $, 
or N O supported | | el lI 
aa 
sults are hardly a testimonial to th p r of the pre 


Not that the ne wspapers di in't do their best. An 


analysis of h five leading pro-Wi kt uy 1] 1 
their s; during the } ws how hard they 
work i to el t their candidate The papers studied were 
the New York Times, the Chicago Tribune, the Pitt 


bi roh Post-Ga tle, the Rochester J zmes-Uni 1, and the 
Los Angeles Tzmes. In the aggregate, on two typical days 
in October, they gave 2,243 inches of space to Repub- 
lican material, 348 inches to Democratic. In percentages 
this gave Willkie 86.6 


The New York 


of total space devoted to both, 
per cent and Roosevelt 13.4 per cen 
Times and the Rochester rs eee | 


paper, were the fairest of these five ly 5 
the | lent and his party a third of the s space devoted 
to politics, only two-thirds of it to Willkie. This by « 
parison was high-minded and magnanimous. The Chi- 


cago Tribune, the worst of the five, gave Willkie 96 
per cent of the space; Roosevelt, 4 
ers of the New D il, which takes a masochistic leasure 
in follow 


from the past campaign. Perhaps the most amusing was 


per cent The do 
4 


ing the press, are full of horrid examples culle: 1 
the protective censorship anata by the New York 
Times 


over its own candidate. Last June 4 Look pub 


suggesting that eset 


lished an article by Willkie 








rcfused to take an ad- 


\ bout tl rti from the National Com- 
of Ind ndent Voters for Roosevelt and Wallace. 

A good | of nonsense about the past appears in 

t pt Newspapers today are probably 
edited with more decorum and fairness than formerly. 
Jefferson's devotion to a free press met its test in Fed- 
rrility. J son and Lincoln were treated more 

than Roosevelt. Bad as the propaganda against 

LD has been, it has never fallen quite so low 


that to which Bryan was treated in 1896. Unfor- 


{ tely the best that can be said for most of our news- 
| rs is that they are not as unfair as they once were. 

Ihey are not the medium they ought to be for the dis- 
( ion and debate of the great issues before us. These 


s center about the need to subordinate the rights of 
big property to the public good and the national safety. 
It is hard for the owners of newspapers to consider ob- 
jectively changes that would cut down their own power 


and privileges and th of the minority for whom they 


wer without curbing free- 





BY H. 


HE world is full of warfare. In Britain we are 


ling six million pounds a day, I gather, on 
the war. And in spite of anything that that sincere 
of the present monctary system, Mr. Maynard 


Keynes, may say or do, this means bankruptcy and in- 


f nan t . In a little while we may 
find money in our pockets that will practically buy noth- 
So far I cas all the gold in the world is 


gravitating now to the vaults of the United States of 
America. When it is all safely interred there, America 
may be considered to have won the Gold Standard game. 
I presume that then the rest of the world will have to 
work out a new system for exchanging labor and com- 
ull still have our hands, our heads, 
our land, and our raw materials. 

Ilow to reanimate that land and those materials is 
likely to be a difficult and contentious process. It is a 
matter that our « rts in business management should 
be attending to now, most urgently. They should be 
making schemes for barter and a new and independent 
exchange system. So far as I know, nothing of the sort 
is being done, and in our careless British fashion we are 
likely to be caught by this problem unawares, and un- 


{ 


dergo all the stress and suffering that unpreparcdness 


entails, Not only here but all over Europe a progressive 


1eht, Cheat, or Yield 


dom of expression ts a problem so ticklish that f 


politicians have the courage to discuss it even in priv 


Some of the suggestions that bubble up in conversat 
here from time to time make a newspaperman shud 
a “Pure Food and Drug Act for newspapers,” admit 
tered by a kind of Pontius Pilate commission to det 
mine what is true; non-partisan boards in each « 
munity to advise editors; the old Minton brainstorm 


three years ago—a law to forbid the transportation 
falschoods in interstate commerce. There is hope tl 
perhaps some day the men who write the newspaj 
may share control with the men who own them. Th 
is some but not much talk of a government newspaper 
a kind of yardstick in the field of the press. The radio 
looked to hopefully as a check on the newspapers. 
The New Deal is prepared to surrender much to pr 
vent an open fight, but I hope there will be a limit to it 
patience. The press 1s still the principal means of free d 
cussion. No government is good enough to be trust 
with its control. But control of the press by a few wealt! 


individuals or corporations may be just as unwholeso: 


VELLS 


social disorganization ts plainly apparent; day by day 


in see things getting worse, education being disorga: 


ized and demoralized, the standard of living sinki 


reedom dwindling. The first question, therefore, \ 


have to put to ourselves is: Is it possible to get any pea 


10w? What sort of peace can we possibly have at tl! 
resent time? 


We still read speeches and articles advocating a p 


ttlement now. But ask these writers, “Is it a peace th 


at 


vould allow us to disarm?” and they will say, “No, » 
y y, , 


nust keep armed to the teeth.” Is it a peace that wou! 


ift in any way that apprehension of sudden attack whi 


1angs over all the world today? No, such a peace is 11 


onceivable at present. Anything you could call a pea 
would be so insecure that it would still cost six milli 
pounds a day and do nothing material to arrest the pr 
ssive disorder of our lives. The balloon barrage wou! 
still have to stay in the sky and the troops under art 
such a peace would be a mere technical change of 1 
practical importance at all. Instead of being technical! 
war as we are now, we should be technically at pea 
» China and Japan are at peace now. When Englan 
id France declared war last September, they start 
something that it is going to be very difficult to stop 
So let us ask: What is the real nature of this strange, 


new-fashioned war which we are so incapable of ending 
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any effective way? Obviously, we cannot make any 
peful plans for restoring order to the world until we 

w the real nature of its disorder. Do we know—are 
clear on this matter? I suggest we are not. We are all 
liculously at sixes and sevens, because so many people 
ho set up to be leaders of thought prefer to be eloquent 
| demonstrative when they ought to think. What, in 


e broadest terms, is happening to the world? 
WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING AGAINST? 


I ask: Are we fighting against anything definite at ail? 
1 will hear it constantly repeated that this is “a war 
ideologies.” You will hear about the totalitarian state, 
tional Socialism, Bolshevism; and you will hear it 
ted and implied that these are new and more compli- 
d methods of state organization that are coming into 
stence, that the “individual” is to be subordinated to 
new elaborate state systems, and that the present 
gle is a struggle to preserve our individual freedom 
| self-respect from envelopment in this serpent of the 
litarian state. 
Either this is true or it is not true. I submit that it is 
true. I am going to ask a very simple question in- 
1: Do any of these states really exist at all? Is there 
h a thing as a totalitarian state in being? Is there a 
tional Socialist state? Is there now anything in the 
ture of a working system that you can call Bolshevism? 
there any sort of definite working social organization 
where corresponding to any of these words? 
If these things are in existence, if these alleged new 
| more elaborate state organizations are living realities 
our world, then they must consist almost entirely of 
ople who have definite places in them; people who 
ve specific jobs; people who know they are safe if they 
their jobs properly; people as sure in their actions as 
rwheels in a watch, knowing clearly how they stand 
) one another, knowing clearly how this wonderful new 
rganized state in which they live and move and have 
ieir being stands toward all the rest of the world. 
Ve must, in fact, be facing a higher and more com- 
licated order, with a shape and a character and a mind 
its own with which we can deal. It will have a char- 
ter with which we can negotiate and upon which we 
n rely. Well, where is there such a living “ideology” 
n operation? Our politicians and journalists reach out 
n search of such a system, and do they find anything of 
the sort? I suggest that nowhere on earth do these things 
totalitarianism, National Socialism, Bolshevism—exist, 
nd that when the distinguished writers and radio 
talkers call this “a war of ideologies “they are talking 
nsense. 
Bolshevism, I admit, did at one time seem to contain 
he promise of a system of constructive ideas. Twenty 


years ago, when I had the privilege of talking to Lenin, 
I found that fine, valiant, and subtle intelligence en- 





469 





tangled in the vast beard of Karl Marx, and doing its 
best to struggle out of that huge fuzz to real construc- 
tiveness. But he was learning the job from the ground 
up! He was reading Chiozza Money's “Electrification of 
Holland,” and he was full of a scheme for the electrifica- 
tion of Russia—which rather overlooked the difference 
in the distances between centers in the two countries and 
the consequent cost in copper cables. I have described the 
talk I had with him in “Russia in the Shadows,” and in 
that book you will find I foretold clearly the devastating 
danger of Marxist planlessness—planlessness and dog- 
natism. “Come again,” said Lenin, “in ten years’ tim: 

Six years ago I did go again to see what was happen- 
ing in Russia, and then I had the privilege of talking to 
Stalin. That talk also is on record. I wanted to know the 
structure of the new society he was producing. What was 
its character, its spirit, its working organization? I had 
just come from America. The New Deal was being crip- 
pled in America for want of a competent civil service. 
What was Russia doing? I hoped rather than expected 
to find R ia Of 


vast civil servi falling into order. 


I found nothing of the sort. I found in Russia no devel- 


opment of any securely ordered society whatever, no 
system in which a man could do his job without fear, in 
which he knew where he stood, in which one man could 
tr nother and speak fearlessly to him; no society in 
which there was any real developing social structure. In 
ertain material particulars Russia had progressed with 


the rest of the world, but not nearly so fast as the rest 


} 


of the world, and chiefly 


y by importing Am« 
The only organization that had 


rican notions 
tractors, and so forth 
ed was the secret police and personal espionage 
Russia was no more a new social order in 1934 than it 
had been in 1920. It was less so. It was plainly relapsing 
into autocracy. 

Sir Nevile Henderson has told how he went to Ger- 
many to find a Germany with which this country could 
deal. And what sort of report did he bring back? Noth- 
ing but gossip about personalities—how he shot with 
Goring and gossiped with Goebbels, gossip and nothing 
else—and why? Because manifestly there was no National 
Socialist state there for him to deal with, nothing but 
forceful groups and individuals, incalculable because 
there was neither law nor ideal to control them. So far 
from any state or new order having triumphed over the 
individual, the truth manifest in his revelations is that 
groups and individuals had triumphed over any system 
whatever, and that National Socialism, like the totali- 
tarian state, and like, I am afraid, Bolshevism at the 
present time, was just theoretical eyewash for a purcly 
individualistic control. 

The truth is not that the state has suppressed the in- 
dividual in Germany but that forcible and entirely irre- 
sponsible individuals have captured the state. Trotsky, in 
his published denunciations of Stalin, bears witness to 


















t sme thing in Russia. He presents the government it as a natural development of the Graeco-Roman cultur 


S ‘ I 
of Russia Henderson presents the government of Ger Marxists will declare we are living in the last stag 


f individuals, running amok the capitalist system; and others will talk of the } 


munity. That, I suggest geographical advantages of Britain or of Europe and t 


the Northern peoples which gave 


sae 1. You cannot make | with Western civilization the leadership of the world. I s 


il ilty « ir situation. There ts nothing peculiar energy of 


| yr tyrannics, a ¢ llapse into a gest to you that all these ideas have factors of truth 












> them is the whole truth; that 





| hat 1 ire fighting for reality of our Western civilization is a vast compl 





t1 ions, usages. rules, laws, dominations, and de 
rING I , ee +] ' roe , na cid ; 
ich at the opening of this present century did 1n 
I 7 I y § 
. . ve wi ‘ } | | ! -] “4 
; tft ty on our side, we wl dominate the whole world. It was, I suggest, a eS 
yt 
th ngs of individuals who growth, a happy concatenation of accidents, conta 
- 
' Are we so \ no guaranty of its permanence. And now it has « 
r 
P 4 






to t very nceeivable risk, for One aspect of this dominant Western civilizati 








' 1 to make every possible sacrifice? the nineteenth century was the universal validity of 
. ' ' 1] } 1 On 
- Seidl riving the most completely gold sovercign. I would call your particular attention ' 


of what we stand for. Surely \ that. When the history of our times comes to be writt 
























rt ntt tions out of the way? One I think historians will be dis} sed to call it the G Pa 

be right and the rest wrong Standard Age, or the Age of Investments. Prosper . 

1 “The British Ca people distributed their savings and felt sure of tl th 

nt pul tion I commend to your most dividends, levied their tribute, in fact, from China t a 

t study ) ve | learn that \ re fighting not Peru. With a passport and a letter of credit they c | 

for the British Empire tht hout the world but go in comparative freedom and safety all over the wor! : 
Christ f n. \ re fighting a religious Throughout that phase, in spite of much social injust ; 

t for Catholicism. From this appalling document you and slums, sweating, exploitation, there was a worki id 
I h our present government order in the world that gave a fortunate minority, | 

for the hardsl f Jews in the concentration considerable and increasing minority, security and a fa 


ss, and ample 
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npt to analyze the forces that created t 
n “the | tr breeds within the transient world domination, this Golden Age, of th 

objective in this war vestor. The repeated discovery of new gold deposits | 
f t t ve our ft n down the throats of all a lot to do with it. But toward the end of the Victor 


| nting stuf far bel even the liberal era something happened. That phase passed its clit 


1 il lism of t teenth century. What happened? I suggest that what happened was t 
Yet fight i sense of being right the huge complex of Westernized civilization began 
t is it, t that we fight for? I think most of us will fall to pieces through the operation of forces I will n 

that 1 re fighting for something very consider, and also I suggest that nothing has yet 
! h gi r than any empit omcthing far beyond pearc 1 to restore or replace that complex. If so, then 
1 j of that dismal pamphlet, something are not faced with a conflict of two types of state or ar 
king of as democratic civiliza- thing of that sort; we are in the presence of one sit 


that i reality in that, a reality that world system which is breaking down, and nothing 













f | to world opinion. Manifestly, sin ever has appeared yet to sct against this collapsing of 


f , { f { ef | fas of fundam ntal And here | come to somcthing still more Vital 


o iat 
that hould have a clear idea of what this fundamental, about which I think all men of good It 
ti tion is. Have we got such an idea de ought to come to a common understanding. Either a 


+ 


1? If not, then if we are to have clear-headed coopera have to declare what 1 am now going to say is missta! 

{ f we! t vo on to that definition now or iltog the r untrue or I do not sce how you can 
You will encounter the most diverse statements about making it the basis of your interpretation of our di! 

lemocratic civilization of ours. And the curious thing culties. I encounter an extraordinary inability in earn 


se ll these dives il h \ a certain lausil ility. Pp ice secking people to incorporate this reality tatios 


' 






One man will say that democratic civilization is an ex- their always amiable and earnest proposals. I do repli 


ther wall present can to keep it before them. I write it in ¢ ipital letters, 
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1 } 
| 


| put it to them gently, and they smile and disregard 





I put it to them insultingly, and they seem pained by 


manners and pass on. I cannot persuade them to treat 


as the primary fact in our wi rid | roblem. They are so 


irated in an old-fashioned conception of history that 
are impervious to new ideas. Why, I ask, will people 
on discussing the riddle of peace in historical terms 


are superseded? 


The bedrock realities upon which all our ideas of social 


! political policy must now rest are, I assert, as fol- 


» ; wal , 7/ lest ° , ce , 
A com piele b: LOPICAL VEVOLNTION Pi happened to 
en , ‘ i 
species. There has in the past half-century been a 
l 


; 


J } y } 
} tele reve "Sai of hi é C¢ Nidl i I? “wndaeyr fe f L¢/ / MINAN 


s have to live. A tremendous development of in- 
n and discovery has swung us round, in less than 
a century, from need to possible abundance, and 
m remoteness to unavoidable contact. 
One most obvious result of that development has been 
bring all the people of the world together upon each 
er's doorsteps. This is spoken of generally as the 
lition of distance, and this abolition of distance 1s 
thing that has made every national sovercign state 
the world too small for contemporary conditions. Let 
repeat these words—they are too small for contem- 
rary conditions. But there they arc! There has also 
n an incredible increase in power and productive 


icity. It is now a simple statement of fact that we 


i 

ld have a world of universal prosperity if we had 

. That was not true half a century ago. There has 

n a tremendous release of energy, and the present 

itical, social, and economic organization of the world 

ves no scope for its utilization except in destructive 
nce and war. 

It is not only mechanical energy that is set free but 

man energy of a most urgently restless type, in the 

rm of great numbers of restless unemployed young 


1, 
i 


n. These supply the driving force for the hooligan, 


Nazi, Fascist, Communist, the I. R. A. movements 
t are everywhere tearing our social order to pieces, and 
itil we find a way out of this incessant revolt and con- 
t that will turn this human energy into creative chan- 

, matters will go on from bad to worse. We have to 


pt ourselves to these new conditions or perish. 


WE FIGHT FOR A NEW WORLD ORDER 


Chis is the gist of the human problem. For consider: 
hat we call war today is not war as history has known 

It is a different thing. Its destructive effect is im- 

asurably greater. It is now a truism that if we do not 
nd war, war will end us. 

Nor is the competitive hunt for profit and dividends 
> same tolerable process that it was in the past. I find 


iat few people realize how much of our business explot- 





tation today is a wastage of resources that can never be 





replaced. Few people realize the destructiveness of busi- 








ness cc x lf ¢ W not « r . 
up our coal 1 our s 
the workers f 1 fort : 
rer 1] out t of f ) 
turning a whe f ted rainfall 
tion of d it 1 soil-destr torr \\ . 

; ’ EF -« } oe : 
exterminati reds « $ a inter ? 
species that « f f 1 tur 
lic ns of acres of gras land int | { ] t All t 4 
ascertainable fa Unre lated « titive | 
re e of the new teeth and claws that inv f 1 
discovery have given it, is doing this 

We have power and mor ver, and rywhere it 
is being used to knock our world to pieces. That ts y 
it is NOW ul t to repl not only our national s f ? 
states Dut our c { ful « ( ( 
€ oitat I 1 more |! y « lo 
acn 7c 2 Ds f ( ef 5 
as | ible, before « t } . is t I : 
the primar prol lem, about which Mr. Everyn 1 
and I—has to get his mind clear now. Everything rests 
on our ability to solve that. Unl we are clear about 
that, not merely world peace but tl rvival of our 
Species in its present form is just futile aspiration 

We have to achieve the reorganization of the world 
as one continually progressive polit il, social, economic, 


and educational community, and embark upon the re 


zation of the abundance and ever-fuller life for man that 
are now obtainable. Am I right in that? Or have you 
some other end in mind about which I know nothing? 
If so, will you tell me what that end is? Can you set 
the universal peace and plenty that are n 


learly 
clearly p 
y I 


sible on earth in any other way? 
THE REAL “‘REVOLUTION” 


Let me ask you now what the setting-up of one sov- 
ereign peace in the world and one general economic con- 
trol means. I ask you not to be afraid of the word “rev 
lution.” Speak English. Don’t think of revolution as an 
affair of street barricades, of heads on pikes, and of 
beautiful ladies in tumbrils going to the guillotine. Our 
“Glorious Revolution” in 1688 had none of these 
gredients, and the revolution that established the Hano- 
verian Succession was practically bloodless. You can have 
But anyhow, 


I submit that organized world peace and welfare mean 


a revolution without massacre or violence 


such a revolution in human life as will dwarf all pr 
ous revolutions to comparative insignificance. They mean 
such a universal scrapping of time-honored institutions 
as mankind has never faced hitherto. 

Consider: man has always been a war-making animal. 


Our sovereign national governments arose as war-mak- 


ing organizations, and now we are proposing to set up 
one single Pax in the world. That is quite a fundamental 


change of front for humanity. How can we do that with- 
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United States. Neither Bolivia 
yuurce of tin ore 


filh\ 


tin 
ally. At the beginnit 


iating all existing govern- 
or redu ing them to the position of ceremonial 
ories like Halloween or the Ancte 


it Society of the 


Druids? I put it to you w th the utmost deference that 
a who runs about now dem inding perman nt world 
ind who ts not prepared to scrap his own govern- 
I t and amalgamate the gencral control of political 
and economic life into a world-wide system 1s either 
muddle-headed or 1 re, or both. This means the end 
( ie British Em] re qui as much as the end of Ger- 
D n imperialism You have to face tt. 

In other words, I am saying that if we really want 
world peace and world welfare, then we are world-revo- 
Jutionary socialists, and for my part I cannot sce how we 
( escape the chain of reasoning along which I have 
been led to this conclusion. 

rHE TRIPLE CHOICE 

So I reason that, at the present time, there ts a choice 

of three roles for everyone. Convinced by such con- 





EHIND the scenes in Washington a struggle is 


being waged over a phase of Western Hemisphere 


defense which ts as vital as it 1s obscure—the con- 


uction and control of plants for smelting tin in the 


our only easily accessible 
nor the United States has at present 
icilities. The ore has to be shipped to 
nd for smelting and then reexported. This line of 
has been endangered by the war, as have also our 


iderable imports of tin from Malaya and the Dutch 


I 
t Indies. A German victory, with subsequent seizure 
the English smelters, would give the Nazis a monopoly 
thi hich is indispensable in the production 
ht bulbs, tin-plate, brass, gun-bronze, and other 
r alloys. Equally important, it would make Bolivia, 
re tin is kit a virtual colony of Germany’s—a 
recover, of the highest strategic importance in 
zi plans for the conquest of Latin America. How the 


industry has been allowed to develop in a way so 


ngerous for the United States is an absorbing story 


pol 


I 


capital, particularly of one mono 
talist, Simon Patino 


y 


The United States consumes 60 per cent of the world's 


Output, or between 75,000 and 85,000 tons annu 


g of this year it had on hand only a 


three weeks’ supply, although a reserve amounting to 


tons above normal 1 uremeé 


nts had been or- 


the battle of Tin 


BY EDSEL KELLY 


The NATIO> 


more or less honestly to be a revolutionary. That n 
the utmost self-obliteration of which you are capable 
a good cause. You will find that idea worked out 
clearly by a great Russian psychologist, a former 
league of Pavlov, Chakhotin, in a book called ‘J 
Rape of the Masses." You should read that book. B 
come a conscious, devoted revolutionary. That is the fir 
alternative. Or you may try to dodge about in th 
vulsion in human affairs ahead of us, buy gold bars, { 
example, and bury them, cheat or wangle advantages 
resort to political gangsterism and barefaced robbery. O 
thirdly, you will join what will probably be the 
majority of mankind in the days ahead. You will 
mit, you will bolt, you will evade facts until they ov 
take you. You will join those that form always the g1 
majority in a decadent species, the fugitives and victi 
That is the triple choice before you: esther a ret 
tionary, or a ganester-trickster, or a victim. Fight, ch 


or yicld. Your pride and conscience must decide 


dered from Malaya. p to the present only about 
tons of this have been delivered. 

Whether the United States can assure itself of an ad 
quate tin supply depends upon its willingness and abi 
to break the tin monopoly. This monopoly was organiz 
in the early days of the depression. When the bot 
dropped out of the tin market in 1931, leaders of 
industry formed an International Tin Committee, 
the backing of the chief tin-producing states. Betw 
80 and 90 per cent of the world’s tin output came und 
the control of this committee, which fixed rigid quo 
for the export of tin from each country. The format: 
of this cartel seemingly consolidated the position of t 
British Empire in tin production, since 45 per cent of 
world’s tin comes from British possessions and 75 | 
cent is smelted in the Straits Settlements and in Englat 
In reality, however, it delivered a large degree of contr 
over the industry into the hands of Simon Patino 

Patino was born some seventy-five years ago as a c/ 
or half-caste, the son of a poor Indian woman of Coc] 
bamba, Bolivia. His career is a fascinating story on ¢! 
rags-to-riches formula. When he was about twei 
Patino moved to the mining town of Oruro and fou 
work in a store owned by a German. He married t 
laughter of a peddler, and remained an obscure cl 
for some twenty years. His rise to power began in 1 


when he ac pted title to an untested tin mine which 





siderations as I have put before you, you may decid 
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iter turned out to be fabulously rich. Able and ruth- 


ss, Patino soon rose to the top of the expanding tin 
A 


idustry. Gradually he bought up one mine 


her. By 1910 he had moved to Paris and establis! ed 


nancial connections all over the world. He was then 


after an 


1 is now most closely associated with British high 


1ance, but he knows and admires both Hitler and 


fussolini, and he played a leading part in financing 
I P t 


ranco’s victory. One of Patino’s daughters is married 


the Marqués del Merito, a leading Spanish financicr; 
son married Cristina Bourbon, a niece of Alfonso 


‘III. For the past sixteen years Patino has lived in 
rance, where he owns several estates. His tax-exempt 
itus as Bolivian Minister in Paris is said to have 
ived him some 20,000,000 francs a year. In 1924 he 
imned a magnificent homecoming to Bolivia and 
ilt three estates near Cochabamba at an estimated cost 
$10,000,000. But when he moved in and applied for 
mbership in the Cochabamba Social Club, he was 
wkballed. To the Bolivian aristocrats he was still a 
lo. He left and never returned. 
Patifio controls more than half the tin output of his 
tive country and has large interests in Malayan, 
ligerian, and Netherlands Indies fields. But what gives 
m his real power is his control over Williams, Harvey, 
1., the largest smelting company in Great Britain. 
s stake in the existing setup in the industry is much 
) great for him to look with anything but a jaundiced 
upon the possible establishment of smelters in the 
nited States. Meanwhile the story that Bolivian ores 
ild be smelted only at great cost unless mixed with 
falayan ore has been effectively disproved by the Vulcan 
etinning Corporation, which set up an experimental 
ielter at the request of the government and has been 
irning out 100 tons of tin a month. 
The handful of American firms which have the tech- 
al qualifications and the equipment to build and 
erate large tin smelters have been very cautious about 
ogling with the Patino cartel. Even the bait of a gov- 
rnment guaranty of profits has not tempted them. The 
ate Department, looking at the international implica- 
ns of the problem, wants the smelters to be govern- 
nt-owned. The tin specialists on the National Defense 
ommission, however, lean toward an arrangement with 
i¢ National Lead Company, with which Patino is closely 
onnected. Two of these specialists are former employees 
f National Lead; another was formerly a Williams, 
larvey salesman. 
Negotiations among the State Department, RFC Ad- 
inistrator Jesse Jones, the Bolivian government, and 
olivian producers have been dragging on for months. 
scsides Patifio, who recently arrived from France, the 
big three” of Bolivian tin include Mauricio Hochschild 
nd Carlos Victor Aramayo. Hochschild, of German 
origin, is an Argentine citizen who has built up large 









interests in | n tin during the past ten rs. In 
1936, 28.9 | ra of Bolivian t 1 Expr ( C } 
his min 9 t 51 per « f Pat He wv 1 
welcome any ste] that would | ik P OS gf ( the 
international ore market. Aramayo, a former Minister 
to Great Britain, is the owner of the t l-largest 1 

ing corporation in Bolivia. He also is eager to get out 
of the cartel, as are the numerous smaller independ nt 
mine owners. As a result of the negotiations an agrt 

ment has just been concluded by the Metal Reserve Com- 
yan subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


poration, with Hochschild, Aramayo, and some lesser 


¢ 
sroducers. The Metal Reserve Company has agreed to 
buy tin concentrates sufficient to smelt about 18,000 
tons of tin annually for five years. It will either build a 
smelting plant of its own or contract with a pris ite con- 
cern to smelt and refine the ore. 

It is highly significant that Patifio is not a party to this 


agreement. Whether he was actually edged out or staved 


out voluntarily is a matter for speculation. It is probable 
that he will try to get in on the building of the smelters, 
for he must see the necessity for alternative processing 
plants in case Britain falls. For the moment the new 
arrangement will in no way impair British interests. The 
Patino mines are still under contract to Great Britain 
for ten years. Besides, the Metal Reserves Company has 
agreed to release to the British, if they want it, an addi- 
tional 6,000 tons of Bolivian tin a year. 

Meanwhile the Bolivian Nazis have not been idle. A 
Bolivian fifth column is putting pressure on the govern- 
ment to sabotage the Washington negotiations. If 
torious, Germany will go to any length to wrest control 
of the Bolivian tin industry from the United States. 
Patino, whose leanings toward the Axis are well known, 
is an important factor in the German calculations, His 
chief supporters in Bolivia belong to Nazi circles—pro- 
Nazi 


hated by the Bolivian masses, and any deal made with 


Nazi army officers and influentia 


him by the United States would add fuel to the feeling 
against American imperialism. 

Ever since Patifio rose to power, Bolivia has been, 
in effect, a “company town,” its economic and political 
development retarded by the overwhelming importance 
of tin. Living in Europe, with an income many times as 
large as the Bolivian national budget, Patifio has virtu- 
ally ruled the country as an absentee landlord. So long 
as its tin can be smelted only in England, the country 
is dependent on Patifio, who has the power to dictate how 
much tin it is to export and therefore how much of other 
things it can import. Thinly populated as it is, it must 
import 75 per cent of its food supplies. Such dependence 
on one product is bad for any country and disastrous 
for a small one. If a substitute for tin is ever found, or 
if the demand for tin drops after the war, Bolivia will 


face a serious situation. A market in the United States, 


The NATION 
give the country a fairly large degree of good deal more, while the average quiz show—tal 
ndence and enable the government to production, and prizes—can be kept under $5,000. Of 
‘try according to the country’s needs. all the quiz programs now on the air only two 

before his death, German Busch, be considered high-priced—the highbrow “‘Informat 
ctator, attempted a bold move against Please” and the lowbrow “Kay Kyser’s Kollege of Mus 
decree establishing state control of cal Knowledge,” both sponsored by the same cigar 
ike this decree effective smelters company. “Information Please,” which earned $4,5¢ 
ver in the United States or in weck under the sponsorship of a soda-pop manufactur 
isch was unable to do either. His decree re- will receive $8,500 from the cigarette company. K 
ead letter, but it has never been repealed. Kyser, one of the high-priced band leaders, does ev 
iblishment of an American tin industry may better than that, but he is sold as a personality rat 


m of hemisphere defense than as a quiz show. 


liver Bolivia from feudal bondage. Other quiz shows are cheap to produce because t 


talent bill is so low. The only large salaries paid 


the master of ceremonies. The audience is the cast, 


Ouid pro Ou1z if a member is asked a question and answers it correct 
~ ew 


ace he receives from $1 to $75. The money ts paid on t 
BY GEORGE JOEL spot and invariably, for some reason I cannot fath 
gram is rapidiy becoming the most in silver dollars. In the usual broadcast the prize mo: 

radio entertainment. Four years amounts to about $250, but in the “Dr. I. Q.” 
ily one commercially sponsor« 1 $1,000 is offered each week. Of this, however, n 
w there are forty going out more than $750 is awarded. 

k to a listening audience Quiz programs can be divided roughly into thr 

classes: One uses a permanent staff of experts 
the crystal sets, when mented by invited guests. In this group are “Informnat 

me form of cheap en- Please,” “So You Think You Know Music,” “Sy 
en commercially spon- Quiz,” “Beat the Band,” and the “Quiz Kids.” Form 
a more numerous class are programs using the qu 


is first thought of. Th 
mediate and favorable wee idea—"“Dr. I. Q.,” “Professor Quiz,” “Take It 


] 


convinced unti cave It.” In these the master of ceremonies picks a | 
the stud'o audience, asks him a poser, a 
ertain sum if he answers it. ““What’s M 
graphical quiz in which the salient { 
a famous personage are given and the contest 
person fron sses who it is. “Name Three’ and “Ask It Bask 
is lured before the microphone are similar. The third type of program has a quiz ma 
lio program ts realistically meas- and uses competing teams. “Battle of the Sexes’’ 
brings from the radio audience. True or False’ are examples. 
suiz gets a high mark. Each week Success 1S chiefly dependent on two factors-—the 
m of 450,000 questions operation of the audience in the radio studio and t 
nt, despite the fact that each skill and personality of the quiz master. The rat 
1. the air. The “Information S rior Ted Cott of “So You Think You Know Mu 
rage of 000 and the sophisticated and smooth Clifton Fadiman 
es up his own, “Information Please” are among the more popular 
This avalanche of the gentlemen who ask the questions. All try to extra 
ire for knowledge, nany correct answers as possible from the volunteer « 
ied by the answer tants. After all, the customer is always right. 
t. A more mun From a tabulation of the results of these quizzes t 
wards. radio chains estimate that the American public has 
irm regard of the average mark of 65 per cent. But after I had my 
a form of entertainment red two hundred programs over a period of t 
and inexhaustible. onths, I decided the average mark was nearer 
picture players, r cent—this on the basis of liberal marking wit! 
lass show using allowances for “mike” fright, and with partial answers 


and often a ored as correct. Considering the types of questions 
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1, one must conclude that we are a race o 
igets. Any fourtecn-year-old with a grammar- 

d no trouble in making a 
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publican President of the United States. 
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ly said Abraham Lincoln, but two prom 


th Woodrow Wilson 


( Id lady of Threadne 
prize for the most unit ntleman went 
man who, one week after McNary was nominated 
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t. A $23 prize went uncollected because a m 
ige to the flag, but another gentleman 
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have been br t to light by reports of the National Labor 
Relations Board. And speaking of Ford, when the Hetman’s 
‘ Danylo Skoropadsky, traveled in the United States two 
he w velc 1asa t by Henry Ford. It ts 
* Wf ie } } } »+} ust} + 
1 oO for it is both an ene of trade 
t 1 f of anti-s t 
’ } 





Three week » the directors of four such societies met in 


New York City and voted to eliminate the O. D. W. U. and 
the Hetman Organization from their group activities. Del 


gates to a recent congress of Ukrainian organizations de- 


nounced the O. D. W. U. president, Professor Granovsky, 





NOT THE LEAST IMPORTANT result of the elections is 
tepresentat Hamilton Fish will not be- 


| ’ 1 ) | . 
come chairman of either the powerful Rules Committee or 








it as l te 
ck 1 fe f 

Less than ar ’ the German army moved into 
Poland Mr. Fish announced to the press in Berlin that he 
considered Hitler's claims to be “‘just’’ and that he favored 
revision of the Versailles treaty in the east. When France fell 


hardly a year later, he still could not find it in his heart to 


blame Germar In a recent nation-wide broadcast he said: 
“I believe history will relate, and in the near future, that 
P lent Ros nd Ambassador Bullitt were largely re 
< for ling, goading, and pushing France into 
war. Asa est of Ambassador Horenouchi on Japan D 

June 29, at the W I's Fair, he publicly justified the “China 
incident The | ec,” he said, “have proclaimed a 
Monroe Doctrine for East Asia. ... We have adhered closcly 
to our own Monroe Doctrine for 120 years, and feeling as 
stronely as we do about the Western Hemisphere, we cannot 


object to Japan holding the same views. What is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander.” 


Mr. Fish’s views appear more alarming in the light of 


his collaboration with persons and groups whose loyalties 
are divided or foreign. As principal speaker at a German Day 
rally in Madison Square Garden on October 2, 1938, he 
attacked Administration policies because they had “embit- 
tered our relations with Japan, Italy, and Germany.” A 
s" ka decorated the speakers’ platform, and when 
“Deutschland tiber Alles” was played, a large proportion of 


the 20,000 persons in the audience gave the Nazi salute. In 


September of this year he addressed a meeting of the Steuben 


Society, which was trying to raise $100,000 to finance an 
anti-British propaganda campaign. Although Mr. Fish has 
denied any sympathy for the German-American Bund, the 
Non-Partisan Committee to Defeat Hamilton Fish has in it: 
possession a photograph of K hn and Fish inspecting a maj 
together. By a strange coinciden ¢, no doubt, the German 
consul general in New York, Hans Borchers, rents his home 
from an estate which is admini | by Hamilton Fish. 





_{n the Wind 


HE DEFENSE PROGRAM will be the target of 1 
rakers any day now. A number of rumors are in t 


to the effect that industry is placing a high price on 


tism. One of the industries involved is aluminum. 


U 





BEFORE ELECTION DAY the Scripps-Howard art 
burt, drew a cartoon showing F. D. R. trying uns 

to slide into third base; it was captioned, ‘Out at Third 
returns came in on election night, Roy Howard d¢ 

to take any chances with slow-witted subordinates a1 
emnly wired all member papers of the chain to o1 


cartoon. 


DOROTHY THOMPSON faces the loss of a lucrative 
contract because of her preelection attacks on the “fear 
paign waged by advertising agencies. Without namin; 

she revealed the threat at a luncheon of the movie d 
of the Democratic National Committee. 





MORRIS ERNST enjoys bringing together people of 
ing viewpoints; as a result one of the strangest of n 
alliances was forged. For it was at a dinner at Mr 

home that Wendell L. Willkie met John L. Lewis f: 
first time. Incidentally, Mr. Ernst delivered an eloquent 


on Lewis when the labor leader announced his support 


LEADING NEW DEALERS who heard the broad 
Willkie headquarters on election night were pretty a 


by the sounds. Listening in at Hyde Park, they noted 


' 


a lot of other people that the hysteria was reminis 
the excitement in pre-civil-war Spain after the Popular 


electoral victory. 


EPIGRAM DEPARTMENT: “The trouble with the 
system the last dozen years is not that it hasn’t wor 
just haven't been profits.”’—Business Wee 


that there ] I 


e 
vember 2. 
LONDON'S New Statesman and Nation reports this 
versation heard in a “foreign embassy’’: ‘ ‘As petrol ! 
to get short, they'll have to come to an arrangement 
the R. A. F. do the bombing of London and the Lw/t 
of Berlin,’ suggested one emissary. ‘But could they 
Hitler to keep his part of the bargain?’ asked the othe 


SITUATIONS WANTED ad in the Chicago Daily 
“U. S. soldier just released. Has few worries other t! 
unemployment situation. Wants a good job with fair | 
easy hours; knows very little of any value but is 
and has his youth to offer. Can box, swim, shoot, eat, 


and enjoy life. Address VS, 76.” 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the \i 
either clippings with source and date or stories that 
he clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be au wded e 


month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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aA Native al atge 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


ND now they say unity 


to come in on the wires with the election returns. 


Everybody is for it. It began 


Before people went to bed that night Jim Farley, 


was supposed to be creator of division at Chicago, 


for '.) Mo 
Mr. Willkie spoke 


in a fine, healing « uence the 


| 
WICaNs 


Y 
t the wounds of the Repul 


himself the next day when he told us that every- 


} 1 + 7 ° 
should, as he would, work for the unity of the 


speakers, almost every 


yond such | 


rican people. Be 


rial writer who put pen yaper used the word 


i I i i 


ts synonyms in half his s« 


need it. And there 


ntences, 


are certainly no sign 


1- 


lack it. Indeed, the election itself and the majority 


} 


spite the hazard of the tl 


i 


on, indicate that the greatest part of America was 


President received, di urd-term 
in its approval of his policies. The just as patriotic 
blicans and others who voted against him are mak- 


smen as Mr. Willkie and 


are right there, too, behind the 


clear through such spok« 
Landon that they 
lent now in his leadership of the 


man wl 


nation. 


I 
10 walked over the dead leaves and 


I tas one 
rns cracked on the concrete into the filling station 


nd in line to cast his third vote for Roosev 


I am almost 





it down that 


unity as in favor of it 


umpaign behind us was the grandest eviden 
th American strength and American safety. The 
rm tradition may have been calmly overturned by 


ins exercising freely their democratic right 
the equally ancient and even more vital 
served. Mr. Willkie may 


the hard things he 


perative freedom was pri 


some of 


said about his Op] 0- 


not regret his right to say 


political heads we were being 


tionably traditionally American. If we 


and 


r, we also put vitality into the old unity of a peoy 


1 faith in the creativ ss of controversy. 


the emphasis is on quit good sportsman 


on Americans standing together 
Id. Such 


an empn l IS ulld 


{ 


said the whole ¢ 


nothing 


in ampaign Was mor 


I 
tant than what Senator McNary said when he con 
lated Roosevelt w 
When Mr. 
McNary 


ted expre 


ithout waiting for Willkie to do 


Willkie went to bed that 


had already sent 


night, S 

his congratulations and 
More important 
i 


n his telegram from Salem, Oregon, was his prom- 


ion about unity. 
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ta \ i¢ , ww 
is A rica felt it 1 
tion also 
e of McNary’s state 
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it 1 news d 


is far from ¢ in the little t 
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f the same as white man’s music 


ung? 

] } r > LKle 
ind those offbeats up the treble 
no? 

d nthe rent 

’ i 
4 Di é ad gent 
” 
s fi Re f 
} , 
ru re I went 


th a bass-fiddle heart 


n there How does it gor 


beat it out, Pine Top. 


An Example for Critics 
A BIOGRAPHY. By Virginia Woolf. Har- 


rer Fry. With an Introduction by 
» Macmillan Company. $5. 


" said Yeats, ‘to talk for five min- 
without finding out that he was 
has now documented this judg 
h Fry himself suggested she write 
{her} theories of the biographer's 
onal and unstylized book she has 
no theory or thesis except the 
and passionate loyalty to his per 
ities which Fry's career exempli 
1 a pathos never referred to in his 
is confined from birth by circum- 
ing beyond its repeated professional 
work Fry chose for himself, and 


er of the Cambridge-Bloomsbury 


his best friends and supporters, is 





well equipped to evoke its conditions and struggle. It 


: so 
re, ee ee aad aaa ee 
Inappropriate Uthat he emerges with something of the 
yet tenacious heroism of an early Forster character—t 
vivacity of spirit, persisting even in defeat, of Ricky 


in ‘The Longest Journey.” 


Born of well-to-do Quaker parents, stubbornly P! 
in their prejudice against art 


Fry survived the “| 


, 


effects of that ‘‘Nomian atmosphere” 


suffocating” 
SuLTOcatInNg 


fake-Etonian brutality of Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley’s scl 
find his first spiritual home in the liberal-humanist 

hood of Cambridge, 
Taggart, and other Apostles became his lifelong f: 


where Lowes Dickinson, Wedd 


Courageously renouncing his scientific studies and his | 
without ever losing his sense of guilt in 
pointing their hopes—he faced the precarious ca 
painter wholly lacking in natural precocity and spont 
talent, and handicapped by a sentimental pedantry 

of which fifty years of labor with the brush were un 


rid him 


sented the most distracting conditions possible—the 


He entered the world of art when the ninet 


turpitude of the Royal Academy, the tame regimen 
| ) 
Slade School, pseudo-French manners in decadence, 


all-pervading stupor in popular taste. He skirted wit! 
bined excitement and Quaker distaste the lures of fash 
exoticism, domestic vulgarity, and Symonds’s perverse s 
ship, and was soon propelled into journalism, wh¢ 
honesty made enemies who obstructed his claims to 

and preferment throughout his life. Any critic who can 
pinion that Alma-Tadema’s tableau 
‘made of highly scented soap” or that the prestige « 


in 1900, with the o 
Royal Academy resembled that of a state theater whi 
dowed to produce classic drama, “pocketed its annual 
and proceeded to have thousand-night runs of ‘Cl 
Aunt,’”’ was due to raise an even louder how! tha: 
among the public and its potentates, and to forestall 
appointment to a Slade professorship or National ¢ 
directorship to which his distinction soon entitled | 
1896 he married a brilliant fellow-artist whom a di 
the skull deprived of reason and kept in asylum for 
forty years. In 1905 he accepted a curatorship at the \ 
politan Museum in New York, and his four-year adv: 
there, parrying the Medician Fihrership of Pierpont M 
make a blood-curdling episode in the long drama of 
versus power. The batterings his spirit and courag 
weathered, acting on his native rigor and enthusiasm of 
perament, bred “his profound tolerance and also his int 
ance—his instant response to whatever he found genui: 
resentment of what seemed to him false,” and when 
the first Post-Impressionist exhibition in London in 
Fry stepy ed into his first great public notoriety, he 
also his full strength as a critic and fighter. 

He met in Cézanne and the great Post-Impressionist 
first real test of his powers of defense and exposition, 
to his researches in primitive and classic art, and the d 


inspiration of his future projects— the Omega worksho; 
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without losing its ability to snap back for the counter-att 
which is essential to sound defense. In this kind of warf 


large bodies of men cannot be held in close order, all 
the same things at the same time under the command 
senior officer. Small units will be frequently on their 
with only general instructions, 
non-coms, and even privates must be trained to take res; 
bility and to adapt their tactics to circumstances. 

The spirit of the Light Brigade—‘Theirs but to do ar 
theirs not to reason why’’—is definitely out of place in 
ern warfare, but it still pervades the British army, to 
with an emphasis on cavalry charges, 


Tom Wintringham believes that s 


bayonet fight 
close-order drill. 
should be told not merely what to do but why they are 
it. He advocates the minimum of drill necessary for 
and orderly movement and condemns the barrack 
grind designed to produce obedient automatons. Bette 
cal and tactical training is provided by football and |! 
Scout games which teach the participants how to take 

The author of these 
armchair theorist. He went through the Great Wa 
British army and the R. A. F., 
battalion of the Inte 


d a preview of Blitzhrie: 


heresies, let it be understood 


and he commanded th 
rnational Brigade in Spain, w! 


enjoy . He is now head of 


for the intensive training of the British Home Guard 


is to the members of this body that the second half 


book is addressed. It tells how to make hand grena 
] 


10w to use them, how to convert a shotgun into a 


weapon, how to dig a trench and defend a house. 


Finally a brief and eloquent chapter discusses 


mobilize Britain’s full resources for its struggle and | 


raise the morale of the nation to its maximum. This pr 


reaches well beyond the accomplishmer of the C! 


government, but British democracy, faced with dis 


regaining its vitality, and ideas which seem rad 
may be enforced by popular demand in the not distant | 


KEITH HUTC! 





Lost Plays 


AMERICA’S LOST PLAYS. Volume I: 
and Other Plays.” By Dion Boucicault. Edited by 
dyce Nicoll and F. Theodore Cloak. Volume II 
Shame and Thirty Years.”” Two Plays by Williar 

by Oral Sumner Coad. Volume III: ** 

George Henry Boker. Edit 


“Forbidde 


lap. Edited 
and Other Plays.’ By 
Introduction and Notes by Sculley Bradley. 
University Press. $5 Each Volume. 


HESE are the first fruits of an elaborate 
venture undertaken with the aid of the Roc! 


Foundation and carried out “under the auspices « 


Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors’ League of America. BP 


H. Clark is general editor, and there is an imposing ~ 

board” as well as a special editor or group of editors { 
individual volume. Ultimately there will be twenty v: 
containing one hundred plays chosen from the w 


dramatists ranging chronologically from William Dun! 
David Belasco. The present volumes are carefully edited 


handsomely printed. 
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pparently a “lost play” 1 definition, any ut 1 





the manuscript of which has more or less fallen out of 


sight. The editors have, however, been so 
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e two hitherto unpublished plays by Dunlap are, re- 
and a fairly close 


ely, an adaptation from Kotzebue 
ysper Goubaux and Victor 
| 


yn from the French of Pr 


} 


nge:; the three from Boker ‘a comedy, a melodrama, 
] ? . 1 

nperformed verse t dy; the six from Boucicault 
more various, as befits the character of a writer to 


] 3 | 
1 the pomp of historical tragedy, spectacular melodrama, 
I 


’ 


naughty farce, and noble Irish sentiment were equally 


il. With the dubious exception of Boker’s tragedy, 


e plays Is Vv yf s ival on literary 1 it 
f aim of the series in Mr. ¢ k’s words, ‘to bring 
1s f } 
in ¢ t10n Ol ] [ I I nf i 
, 
taste’; and from this s indpoint the Bo iult 
11 
pr y estit From “I 1 
7 1 
a lively and not ut able fa one may erve 
, 
stituted re] 1 Continer f rive in 
I 
1] | | | me 
n William Winte mplained that t pi 
{ banner of the no Wallack tradition in t 
; ; 
r Dot, 1d l yn of The Cricket o t 
{ ’ C «kh f 
iS >} Ns Ol t naol \ ( 
t then co yn in h e breast If I were you, 


+ 


emory than Qucen of 


nd I'd give no man the right to take his last kiss 


ips, his lock of hair out of my breast, his image from 
> ; ] ] ] . 
and his own beau iful, dear, dear letters from under 


w. IThem’s my sentimen 
) 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


Lifar on Diaghilev 


rE DIAGHILEV: HIS LIFE, 
LEGEND. By Serge I ¢ 


HIS WORK, HIS 


3. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5. 


HEATRICAL memoirs generally interest only those of 


1s who care pa sionately for the theater. A great actor 
r puts out I 


er or sings a book once to the ten times of 


rgeon, or the hundred times of a soldier: and rarest of 


trical books is the life of an im} 


n is always ambiguous, even during his own lifetin 


resario, the man whose 


c, 





in who takes credit for everything that his artists 


execute, and usually, the man whose artists grudge him even 








“HAROLD J. 


LASKI 


has given us the most eloquent 
statement we have yet had of 
the great truth of our era—that 
if democracy is to survive, it 
must do so in a revolutionary 


spirit.’"—MAX LERNER 


ERE, in a book to lift men’s hearts, are the 
H answers to the two decisive questions of our 
day and of our era: How can democracy win this 
war? W hat kind ol world will we share alter the 
conflict dies? Harold J. Laski, a leader of British 
democracy, believes that the answer to the second 
will determine the answer to the first. For only a 
revolution by the people of Fascist-ruled Europe 
can guarantee democracy’s triumph. And that 
revolution England must and can inspire by wide 
social reform at home and in the Empire—a “revo- 


lution by consent.” Because Laski sees, and re- 


ns of Britain’s 
and luce d 
book is the sanest and at the same time the most 


ports with clarity, the first sig 


peaceful revolution, his all-embracing 


magnificently hoy eful message to come out of the 
war thus far. $1.75 
**At this crisis in our history, Mr. Laski’s book 


st as important for us as it is for 


bee Oinkes alm 


Englishmen.” —CLIFTON FADIMAN., 
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Complete Coverage of 
the C10, AFL & Farmers 


Union Conventions ... 


(ie 
GUY CONVENTION 


The DAILY WORKER is sending 
Alan Max, veteran labor reporter, to 
Atlantic City to cover the historic 
C. I. O. Convention. For a thorough 
understanding of the deliberations in 
\tlantic City, and their effects on the 


} 


f American labor, follow Alan 


~ ULUTe OI 
fie! Max in the DAILY WORKER. 
- i 
ria CONVENTION 
To New Orleans goes Louis Budenz 
to report first hand for DAILY 
WORKER readers the proceedings of 
the A. F. L. Convention. DAILY 
WORKER dispatches from the con- 
ntion in New Orleans will contain 
the clearest evaluation of all develop- 
, ] its, a seen ‘through the eyes of 
gue’ | labor.”’ 


FARMERS UNION CONVENTION 


With questions of independent 
farmer-labor action assuming such 
ance in American life, the 
DAILY WORKER is sending Harold 
midwest correspondent, to 
to cover the Farmers Union 
Convention. He will bring DAILY 
WORKER readers an accurate pic- 


ture of developments among organ- 


Import 





Pre { cc. 


ey nver 


ized f: 


rmer 





a moiety of gratitude. The case of Diaghilev is the m 
treme to be found. Such was the nature of his work 
personality that even now, eleven years after his death 
nearly impossible to say what he did or did not do 
his foxiest detractors are forced to admit that he creat: 
atmosphere of possibility in painting, music, and the 
through the agency of his Russian Ballet, which ha 
been seen before and has not been seen since. 

Those who care about the Russian Ballet will read | 
book in spite of any or all reviews. Few others will 
five-dollar book which is a monumental agglomerat 


factual misinformation, repetitious quotes from well-k: 


books now in print, startling omissions, and maddening t 


nical errors. But the book does also contain informati: 
can be found nowhere else, and a running commentar 
protege of the great man which, though it is by turns w 
hysterical, unreliable, is also on occasion extremely | 
ing and even touching. 

Diaghilev managed to endow the various talents he b: 
together with an intense aura of immediate importat 
emphasis on a new score, a new painter, a new dar 
irresistible. He could dictate acceptance even by the 1 
lation of opposition, as in the case of the first surreali 
gifts were essentially political rather than artistic, 
music rather than for dancing. It was accidental that he 
the ballet on his hands. He would have preferred op: 
felt frustrated by having produced so little opera in 
Above all, he had the wonderful advantage of a cor 
free from the fettering ethics of ‘nice’ people in the | 
He was 


“Le Boutique Fantasque” from Bakst and at the sa 


not a nice man. He ordered one set of costu: 


another from the young Derain. He could barely aft 
pay for either. Of course Bakst left him, “betrayed.” Ss 
eternal gratitude to one dancer for a “triumph” dur 
entr’acte, he saw to it that his successor was kept out 
wings at least until the performan e was over. Lifar 
from all the changes in Diaghilev’s temperature, from 
to freezing. He transmits a good deal of what it must 
been like. 

Lifar himself was a boy with remarkable personal | 
who enjoyed the advantage of having a series of wor! 
posed for him by fine choreographers who were alwa 
of his limitations, These were serious, as he came 
dancing. In his best years Lifar was like the small d 
in expensive settings sent to Cartier’s every spring 
renewed. Now he is a megalomaniac of a rather sim) 
His prose style, in Russian, may easily have been it 
as he says, by Dostoevski, but in translation it so 
True Confessions. With something like staggering 1 
he never once mentions Arnold Haskell’s “Diaghile: 
lished four years ago, though Haskell did all the 
work. One should not expect either scholarship, t 


honesty, or completeness from a 


ness mode ty, 


one may expect temperament, ane 


tation, and naivete. One gets them in this book. 


danseur étoile; 


Scarcely a page 1s without some peculiar rendit! 
proper name. The anonymous and very bad translati 
least four occasions completely distorts the original m¢ 
It would be useless to make a list of typographi il ef 


Anktan for Anquetin, Ronche for Rouché, Gor 
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The Philosophy of Peirce 


LES PEIRCE’S EMPIRICISM. By Justus Buchler. 


th a Foreword by Professor Ernest Nagel. Har co 
Brace and Company. $3.50 
S TIME goes by and the material to be found in “The 


a FA Collected Papers” of Charles Sanders Peirce is ex- 
nd interpreted, the stature of the man grows larger 

er. Not very well known in his own day 
ome to be recognized as one of the dom nating 


s of American philosophy. Toward the assimilation 


thought Dr. Buchler’s book is an important 
, ha I | | +} 
yn, and not only because it is the first book h 


1 1 
» be | hed. cl pers} oO US In 
' ’ | 
nts of perplexing il, stickin ) o the 
I 
| 
pol nga I ] ea, this s ly 1 [ 
t atINE id 1 } the + . 
minating and exci , because at the ime t 
' 
ifies its subject 1 r through exposition | 
1 a 
it makes explicit its incidence on cont rary 
I I 


i i Rae ae - eos . i 
on the belief that what 1s not empirical in his 


is of secondary importance. This thesis is only in 


not defended. | 1 | f ber of his readers 
ae ae eee, er ee i itn fa “i ee eee 
iy ve or the selection on the conviction that ther 

ef 1 in Our day ( n ite empirical pl 


From Peirce we can learn two things without which 


must 1 1s fail: the conditions which govern 

il communication, and the fact that truth is essen- 

lic affair, dependent on procedures of 1 ication 
1 be made explicit and criticized. To learn this is 

1 what is the difference between purely specul e 
ty, lacking anchorage in the objective world, on the 
1, and those habits of mind on the other which 


iced results in the exact sciences. It is also to put 
ves in a position to use the 
plines than those in which they were brought to 
ent perfe tion 


ell ss n that Wi n James credited Peirce with 


] 


nal devel 10} ment of | tt But tl ntribu 

is Which Peirce made to the movement have not always 
perly appreciated. Dr. Buch c emphasizes the fact 

for Peirce pragmatism, as he once put it, was funda 
a proposition of logic,’’ a device whose function 


$ to determine the meaning of terms: and in the rouch 
ine will be recognized as very similar to the oper 
m which Bridgman developed a little over ten year 


: : ‘. 
Peirce, who looked on the dilution of thought with 


+ 





, was often worried at the way in which James 


yerified’’ his method into a genera 





for though he 
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11 tube 
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i a setting of unusual charm, Lafavette offers music to suit 


d. The world of radio at your finger-tips ... favorite 
] 


lings played automatically on a gentle-action record 
changer.® All the great artists of yesterday and today now are 
yours to command. Through the years you will cherish this 
I ufayette Ta ] j h gray h It 18 ar sf iment des gre 1 to en 
rich your life with its fidel&y of tone ist as its beauty of 
cabinetry will enrich your surr lings. One of 64 distinguished 


new models. Come and hear these superb musical instruments 
at Lafavette’s showroom. Convenient time iyments 
I 
*W ith famous ( rd pre vr { changer, $114.7 
There are dozens of other Lafayette Combinations in @ 
wide variety of custom cabinets. See them at Lafayette's 


showrooms or write for new FREE catalog today. 


_Lefayclte Radio 


100 SIXTH AVENUE e@ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
901 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO «© 265 PEACHTREE ST., ATLANTA 
110 FEDERAL ST.. BOSTON . 24 CENTRAL AVE., NEWARK 
542 E. FORDHAM RD., BRONX «© 90-08 166th ST.. JAMAICA, L. I. 
Special display at 133 West 41th St. 





... that we may know 
where we stand! 


JUST PUBLISHED 





THE ANATOMY OF 
AMERICAN WEALTH 


By ROBERT R. DOANE 
The Result of Six Years of Extensive 
Research by the Most Quoted Authority 


on America’s Real Wealth 





FIRST BOOK TO analyze, measure and set down all 
the tangible economic wealth of the U. S. today in 


FIRST BOOK TO supply complete, unb 1, authori- 
tative facta and figures on our national assets for 
producing good 

FIRST BOOK TO bring out the meaning of these 
vital facts for all of us in terms anybody in 


HARPER & BROS. * 49£.33St. © New York 
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A Business Man’s Vision of Juslice 
The Life of Joseph Fels 


By MARY FELS 


\ JAR makes this book very timely for 


thoughtful readers who wish to under- 
stand conditions leading up to international conflict. 


Mr. Fels worked through committees in a number 


of European nations; but he concentrated upon 
Great Britain, promoting movements in which 


Vinston Churchill, the present Prime Minister, has 
been very active. 


One who understands the work of Mr. Fels in 
britain is prepared to see why Winston Churchill is 
called to power only when his country faces an ex- 


treme crisis. 


This book is the gripping story of an American 
business man who, through personal experience 
vithout studying books, arrived at the conclusions 
eached by Henry George, 

A careful study of Joseph Fels’ life will help to 
how the nature of problems which will come for- 
ward for solution as soon as the present war is over. 


~ 


$1.50, booksellers, or 


DOUBLEDAY DORAN & CO. 


14 West 49th New York, N. Y. 


Street 

















HAY-ADAMS 
HOUSE 


@ In hospitality, charm and dignity as 
well as service and cuisine, the Hay- 
Adams House perpetuates these two 
great names. An ideal location, directly 
opposite the White House, overlooking 
beautiful Lafayette Park. Write for 
free “Guide to Washington.” 


FROM 23° sincte »« $5 pouste 


( vompletel y Air-Conditioned 
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The NAT y\ 


made by James and the other pragmatists were leg 
some he thought positively were not. Dr. Buchler does no 


attempt 


an exhaustive comparison between Peir 


James. But he does go into their conceptions of the | 


and nature of pragmatism. And by throwing light « 
basic issues he leaves us considerably advanced 
judicious resolution of the controversy. Dr. Buchler 
to the view that though for James pragmatism w 
uine and living conviction, it was not, as in Pei: 
“a conviction born of considerable intellectual a! 
Peirce’s intimate familiarity with the procedu: 
laboratory, his creative interest in logic, and his 
analysis of what traditional philosophers had att 
pass off as knowledge led him to the conviction 


best knowledge is likely to remain always vulnerab| 
always be fallible. This is not the same, howev« 


skepticism based on an ana'ysis which any reflective ; 


must at some time or other perform on the gr 
knowledge from a psychological standpoint. It is 
profound and original examination of the alleged 
ble cognitive elements or sources on which phi! 
have sought to rear their claims to dogmatism. Th 
dations he found worm-eaten with unwarrantabl¢ 
tions. But when he turned to the sciences he saw | 
did not start from absolutely error-free foundati 
scientist starts with whatever knowledge he may h 
have at hand, and originally science started from 
sense. The scientist trusts his results because the t 
by means of which he achieves them are public and 
to criticism and improvement as they are succes 
plied. These insights, referred to as “‘fallibilism”’ at 
mon-sensism,”” innocent though they may look, are 
weapons capable of piercing through the heaviest 
armor to the heart of dogmatism. But mark that the 
leave us in skepticism, for we are not condemn 
know-nothingness simply because our beliefs are al 
to improvement. Not only are verified opinions m 
stable, but the trust we once put in conclusions may 
transferred to a method that emerges from its stru 
error better fitted to secure stable conclusions than 
We are not today altogether unfamiliar with tl 
trines. One need not have read much of Dewey 
that fallibilism and common-sensism are of the « 
his philosophy. But while Dewey, the positivists, 
others may have already made us familiar with the : 
insights of Peirce’s thought, Dr. Buchler’s study cd 


+ 


thereby lose its value. For in philosophy what is of ; 


importance is not the conclusions at which we may 


important as these no doubt are, but the manner of a: 


at them. This is something of which the study of 
should easily convince us. And it is in his critical elu 
of the techniques by means of which Peirce arriv: 
conclusions that the chief merit of Dr. Buchler’s » 
Since to be ignorant of Peirce is to be ignorant of on 
most profound and original minds that this country ! 


duced, this book, though by no means an elementary 
duction, should find its way into the hands of all ¢ 


interested in the intellectual history of America, whet 
are professional! students of philosophy or not. 
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Write Now 


for Full Particulars 


of 
The 6th Atlantic 


*9.000 


Non-fiction 
Prize Contest 


Closing date — April I, 1941 


Last two winners: 


LAND BELOW THE WIND 


by Agnes Newton Keith 


OLD JULES 
by Mani Sandoz 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 


Boston, Mass. 
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8 Arlington Street 


HE expa ness one hears in 
irne Li Piano Quintet may 
1 | s being less truly 
[ than tl ited irri- 
mn that seems to he embodied in 
I <’s Sonata for solo viola; 
t produced yre satisfying piece 
1} Oo rks w heard 
ie second N ] s of Music 
t ) 1 by ent 
1) e { ly done 
Budapest Quartet with Sanroma 
it the next ncert there was Bela 
Ww oonatla tor two planos and 
ission instruments, which kept Bar- 
ind Ditta Pasztory Bartok and 
Go 1 and Denecke busy at 
i on instruments 
hi mit ; thout letts me 
ied their being 

busy at 
M recital gave evi 
e of 11 1 control of her voice 
the fact, for example, that there 
t the change in color in almost 
note of t! ile that can be heard 
t year’s record From her exquisite 
of Schuman’s “Du bist wie 
Blu | helter-skelter delivery 
hul { luld,” her impres- 
y dramatic tre ent of Franz’s ‘Im 
ind yst successful of all— 
ng of Bizet’s “Adieu de 
e Arabe’’ I would conclude that 





her fine musical instincts have yet to 
develop into a deeply rooted and ma- 
tured musicianship, and are aided mean- 
while by a lively dramatic imagination 
both of 


ind gt sonal charm, oi 
which, in fa 


eat per 
t, there is a little too much 
exhibited to the eye right now. And at 
the 


mannered piano accompani- 


this concert her work suffered from 
mincing, 
ments of Arpad Sandor. 

of Bartok, ‘ 
for violin, clarinet, and piano, 
Szigeti, 


<< 


Another work Contrasts” 
recorded 
tot Columbia by Benny Good- 
man, and Bartok himself (Set X-178, 


)), makes no more sense to me than 


the Sonata. Columbia's outstanding No- 
vember set is the one that Stravinsky and 
the New York Philharmonic made of 
the usual concert excerpts from “‘Pe- 
trouchka as against the entire ballet 

it Stokowski recorded for Victor They 
comprise the Russian Dance, the music 
of Petrouchka’ room, and most ol the 
concluding carnival scene, superbly 
played, and recorded with a hard bril- 


lance that Stravinsky probably does not 
mind (Set X-177, $2.50). 

At the head of Victor's November 
list I would put the set of Mozart's 
Clarinet Concerto K. 622 (Set 708, $4), 
which has given me my first hearing of 
Id be h 


if conductors did not regard concertos 


| hot x . bantiag 
i Work that wou eard CONSTANTLY 


as mere exhibition pieces for soloists 
(the Clarinet Concerto is to be played 
it last by the New York Philharmonic 
only because Benny Goodman's box- 
oilice value ised him to be engaged 
as soloist). The work has the late-in-life 
calm of that extraordinary first move- 
ment of the Piano Concerto K. 595; but 
whereas in the Piano Concerto we get, 
with the calm, intimations of the agony 
that preceded it, in the Clarinet Con- 
certo the calm is that of a lovely, radiant 
lyricism. Occasional oversharp nuances 
aside, the solo part is 
phrased by Reginald Kell, in a sensitive 
erchestral framework provided by the 
London Philharmonic under Sargent 
Columbia's long-promised series of 


beautifully 


reissues of hot classics has got 


under way at last, with no less than four 
! 


jazz 


albums and a large number of single 
discs. One of the albums is devoted to 
Bix Betderbecke, and mostly to some of 


the performances he recorded under his 
own name with small groups These are 


largely collective improvisations by the 


group | laying at full blast from the 
first note to the last—which means 
Beiderbecke playing powerfully and 


fairly close to the tune, but always with 
that unique 
and not always cle irly heard. The sul erb 


sensitiveness of inflection, 
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“Jazz Me Blues” and “Sorry” ha: 
available on Vocalion 3042 a: 





the Columbia albu 
$2.50), we get a few more ate 
good - ‘Goose Pimples” ana ry 
Garden Blues” (35664), ‘‘T! 
(35665), and Ol’ Man River 
—as well as ‘Louisiana’ (3° in 
which Beiderbecke does noth 
parable with his wonderfully : e 
solo bit in the Whiteman per! ce 
on Victor 25369, and “Wa 
(35666), which is uninteresting the 
fourth record (35667) is part : 
Whiteman performance of ‘Sy 
with Beiderbecke’s sensitive s 
would say his piano-playing 
sufficiently interesting for the . 
side to be given to “For N . 
At All in C.”’ 

The Louis Armstrong al! 

2.50) offers couplings of the 
‘Potato Head Blues” with tl 
esting ‘“‘Heebie Jeebies” | 
“Squeeze Me” with the previ 
issued “S. O. L. Blues,” | ne 
(35661); “Save It Pretty M and 
“No One Else But You,” also very f.+ 
(35662); and the remarkab! 
in’ a Jug’ with the previous; 
“Twelfth Street Rag,” which 
care much about (35663). ‘‘Pot 
Blues,” I might add, is avai! 
the equally good ‘Put "Em Dow 
on Commodore’s U. H. C. A 
and ‘Knockin’ a Jug” with t! 
“I Can't Give You Anything | 
on 35-36. 

The rest of these reissues 
with recent jazz records, next t 
B. H. |} 


now, in 
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Letters to the Editors 


The National Guard Needs 
Streamlining 
The 


he Snar mr 
the oparta camp. 


ii L aaa > 


mr 
P| amp 


was given nine eggs 


< 


for iC. 
the officers in carry- 


was amazing. I should 


to camp 
follow- 
? 


Siowness 

igh light of the en- 

was called off by army ofh- 
Monday, August 27. 


ain at the time, 


is 1n a woods some 
| 
i 


les from the base camp. In- 
| 


ordering the men back to camp 


ly to ret them out of the 


in charge allowed six 
YL 


camped the night before. W] 


Wy late 
ily compieted 


le three weeks th 
solitary day in rifle tar- 
vst of the 
} 


hing, with 


ime was de- 
some recon- 
, 
th woods and 


nowadays the 


in passing th; 
-d to teac 
the latest wea; 
ble. National g 
posed to have the Gara 
| 


the 


A iC 


ly a handful o 
howitzers wet 


I S| oke one day itl he iptain of 


irby unit, and together we went 
he difficulties that the guardsmen 
» against in the encampment. 

boiled down to the fol- 


< 


rve officers and many of the 
Guard officers are obviously inefficient 
fit in with the scheme to 
he National Guard as a nec- 
in defense. 
ipons of war are neede 
sractice in their use. 
The commissariat department of t 
Nationa! Guard needs a thorough o\ 


} 


' 


hauling 
Officers should spend less time in 
their headquarters and more in the field 
with their men 
DAVID VELIE 
Mo Wis., November 1 


Labor Must Act 


p 


1ggestions a 
make itself felt 
as the present on 
American system 

Hasn't labor, in ir 
despite all the snubs rece 
put itself in the same po 
Labor Party in England, whi 
the war gover 


concessions from it a 


ment ext 


f 


‘ ‘ 


finds itself, for exam; 
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such sentiments as ‘General 
Franco is above all 
(Lon lon Times of 
in London broadcast 


©). With lal 
even weaker political position than 


intone 
a man of character’ 
November 1, quoted 


of WABC, New 


or in this country in 


it is in England, isn't it about time for 
labor leaders to do something ? 
IRMA B,. FONTANA 


New York, November 4 


Mr. Villard’s Contribution 


Dear Sirs: After reading Mr. Villard’s 

letter to the New York Time 

re} rinted on November 2, 
book “Within 


recent 
there we feel cer 
n this 


s which you 
I reread his 
He 


Germany 


Germany.” 
wrote tain 


wor 
Wa 


will not w Freedom, human 


decency, and dignity forbid it. Humanity 
" And 
nplated destruction of Lon- 
Hitler, 
city? Well may the Germans pause, for 


this that and 


ind justice and morality forbid it 
of the contel 


don by he said: “Destroy this 
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For the Cort lyou Plan 


Dear Sirs: W. P. Cortelyou’s plan for 
referendums by ystcard (The Nation 
of October 26) is to my way of think- 
ing @ 
fact, 


very tructive suggestion. In 
I should style it “A Plan to Fur- 


1 | 


con 


nprove Our American Brand 


ther a 


of Democracy.” 
An appalling number of our citizens, 
“T don't 


in every walk of life, now say, 


take much interest in politics. What's the 
use?”’ A compelling reason for such lack 
of interest is the fact that while persons 
in political positions are supposed to be 
the servants of the people, under current 
conditions the ordinary citizen enjoys 
the exercise of his sovereign right only 
for a few minutes of one day every two 
or four years. With the Cortelyou plan 
in Operation every citizen would spring 
into action as one who was called on 
to exercise judgment on all public ques- 
tions. The resulting sense of respon- 
sibility, the assurance of sovereignty, 
would create a democratic solidarity that 
would guarantee our 
against any foreign foe. 

To make the Cortelyou plan perfect, 
I should have on those yes and no cards 
a line for a simply expressed reason for 
the voter's decision. This still 
the consciousness of 
-now one of our greatest 
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needs. 


Walhalla, N. D., 


ennance 


Socratic Anarchism 


Dear Sirs: It 
for our legislators requires us to assume 


seems to me that respect 


that the heavy penalties of the conscrip- 
tion act for refusal to register were 
aimed at evaders, dodgers, slackers, and 
not at such men as the Union Seminary 
students, whom you describe as “honest 
and earnest young Christian pacifists.”’ 
They took their stand in the open, choos- 
as they conceived the situation— 
to obey God rather than men. For suct 


an inspiring demonstration of inde- 


ing 


penden nd courage and loyalty to 
conscience we should all be grateful. 

It may be the federal attorney's duty 
to take formal action against them, but 
I shall be very much surprised if they 
receive other than merely nominal pun- 
ishment. A liberal and reasonable inter- 
pretation of the law makes their offense 
merely formal. For by identifying them- 
selves to the registrars and giving their 
grounds for refusing to register, they 
virtually registered. That is to say, they 
gave the government all the information 
it needed inasmuch as they are exempt 
from military service anyway. 

They took the one way that was open 
to them of effectively bearing their wit- 
ness against conscription and the collec- 
tive homicide for which conscription is 
a preparation. Was it “a form of liber- 
tarianism perilously close to anarchism” ? 
And what is wrong with that Socratic 
type of anarchism? I call it admirable. 

HENRY W. PINKHAM 
Newton Center, Mass., October 18 
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South American Air Mai 


Dear Sirs: There has been mucl 
abut the improvement of our re! 
with South America. The Havana 


ference was very successful. Since + 


American destroyers have visited 
harbors in Latin America, and th: 
ernment in Washington has ext: 
credit to various states. It seems 
some effort is really being made t 
teract German influence in the 
ern Hemisphere. 

If we are to deal with South 
ica, however, the air-mail posta; 
be reduced. As is well known, a 
nary letter takes from two to thre 
to reach Rio de Janeiro or Buen: 
and therefore almost all busin« 
spondence has to be done by 
But air mail costs 40 cents 
ounce to Brazil and 50 cents 
Argentine. 

Today Germany offers chea; 
and better credit terms than t! 
States. To challenge the Nazis 
fully, we shall not only have t 
on a cheaper scale, but also ha 
duce our air-mail rates and en 
much business correspondence 
sible. FRED R 


Philadelphia, November 8 
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